UNITED NATIONS, N. 


ish and French forces would with- 
draw from that city. 

A Norwegian company of “some- 
thing more than 100” men will pro- 
ceed from UNEF headquarters at 
AbuSuweir Air Field in Egypt late 
_ tonight. | 
British and French salvage ships 
~ were reported steaming toward 
both salle of the Canal to begin 
the work of clearing. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Mah- 
moud Fawzi, arriving today for the 
Assembly session, said there is a 

“time limit” for UNEF. 7 
_ ‘He noted that the UN resolution 
calling for the withdrawal of Anglo- 
French and Israeli forces was pass- 
ed 16 days ago without results. ° 

“In and around Port Said the 
British and French are searching 
houses, looting them, shooting 
civilans and brutally defying the 
UN and world public opinion,” 
he said. “In the Gaza strip the 
Israeli forces are continuing to 


carry on their shooting of civilian 


forces living there.” 


‘Another arrival, Prime Minister. 


Solomon Bandaranaike of Ceylon, 
said he considered withdrawal of 
foreign forces from Egypt as “the 
first step necessary for lessening 
of tension in the Middle East. He 
also called for the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Hungary. 


LONDON, . Nov. 20. — James 
Morris, Manchester Guardian. cor- 
respondent, said today French 

ilots wearing French uniforms 

w napalm bombing missions 


: 


d Today 


N. Y., Nov. 20.—Sectetary-generab 
Dag Hammarskjold today ordered the UN Emer 
into Port Said but left uriclear the 


ncy Force 


ehaetnes Brit- 
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HAMMARSKJOL 
against the Egyptians in support 
of the Israeli Sinai desert. invasion. 

The French Foreign Ministry in 
Paris denied ‘the report. 

Britain today ordered a return) 
to wartime gasoline rationing on 
Dec. 17. 

Earlier in the day, France an- 
nounced a quota system for. bulk 
users of fuel oil, effective tomorrow. 
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UN ds 


Debate on Hungary 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold today issued an interim report on the 


Hungarian situation while the 


Day in 


General Assemb 


ly devoted its 


second full day to debate of a 
resolytion callmg.on Russia to end 
deportations of Hungarians. | 


The U.S. answered Soviet de- 
nials of deportations with — 
alleging that 16,000 persons have| 
been sent to Russia in sealed box- 
cars since Nov. 14. 

The Secretary-General’s es 
estimated that up to $11 million 
thay be required in the next six 
months. for -Hungarian refugees. 
He reported that 34,000 Hungar- 
ians have crossed into Austria and 
2,000" refugees still are crossing 
the frontier. 


. British Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden today sent to note to Soviet 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin saying 
Britain would weleome the admis- 
sion of UN observers into Hun- 


>The Assembly had before it also 
a resolution submitted by India, 
Indonesia and Ceylon urging the 
Hungarian regime to admit U.N. 


: 


border. It charged that “irrespon- 
sible elements are attempting to 
intimidate the population. 

It admitted. coal production 
throughout the country is only 
10 percent of normal. 


Egypt Crisis 
A Windfall to 
Oil Trust Here 
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Hint lke \ 
T-H Injunction 
In Dock Str 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


timing of the action is still unde-' 
cided, but initial steps will be. 
speeded up if the West Coast 
longshoremen also strike. 

The T-H injunction’ was used in 


day toward settlement of the longshore dis 


Ke 


eighs — 


A report from Washington that President Eisehower was prepared to invoke the 
anti-union injunction provision of the Taft-Hartley Act brought no obvious move yester- 
pute. Washington sources said, however, tha 


the last dockers’ strike in 1953. — 
As the steamship operators and 
the International Longshoremen’s 
Association -resumed contract ne- 
gotiations at 3:15 PM, both sides 


appeared to be as far apart as 
ever. : 

Union and shipowner § spokes- 
men met ‘separately with -federal 


mediators but: did not have any 


joint sessions yesterday. Efforts 
will be made today to bring them 
together, 
Moore said he hoped to get a set- 


‘tlement without Taft-Hartley. 


and federal mediator | 


| 


'of all we received for the day 


| 


led that we have not yet broken 
through in the campaign,’ as we 


For Thanksgiving 
Our gallant Jersey friends came to our rescue once 
again yesterday, as they brought up $377. 50,-well over half 


The day’s receipts of $564 show-' 


| 


toward the $50,000 fund 


goal,’ 


ly, sends $3 and writes his agree- 
ment with the article by James S. 
Allen Nov. 15. And R. H. of New 


came up with $1,500. We need 
just about twice that now daily 


| 


' 


to maintain our paper, and to’ 
complete the campaign by the) 
years end. — 

We think, though, it is now 
possible to break through, and 


had hoped after the week-end | 


| 


_all shipping from: Portland, 


The strike, which has tied up| 
Me.. Hei ‘urge our readers over the Thanks-' 


Brownsville, Texas, enters its sixth S!ving weekend to put out some 
day today. It has tied. up more |¢*tta time and effort to help bring 


than 150 ships at their piers along "P® ©@™paign up to date! 


the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. | The Jerseyites brought in $258 
On the West Coast. the Inter- from the Newark area; $60 from 


national Longshoremen’s & Ware- esses — they the Trenton 
housemen’s Union is due to make [2762 $950 from thégersey area. 
known this morning its verdict on The Trentonites had previously 


whether its 16,000 members will | tum™ed in $125, which was their 
strike for their own wage demands | *rset for | the campaign. But, 
sensitive to the extreme danger, 


a wr with the East noir ficken ie wieie aad Ve a 
tragic cost to the Left if it should 


| 


The ILWU longshoremen stop- 


York sends $5 and wants the pa- 
“put in wiser hands imme- 
lately. 


From PRN of Manhattan comes 
the regular weekly $2; not oniy to 
Lester Rodney, as is usual ‘with 
him, but to “all the writers on the 
staff.” 

There is $20<from the Rugby 
section of the Communist. Party 
(Brooklyn), | 

There is $10:from LW of Chica- 
go, and another $20 from BW of 
Brooklyn. A garment worker con- 
tributes $10; there is $10 from a 
Bronxite, and another from Bay- 


-tside, L. I. One’ Manhattanite sends 


in $23, two others $5, ‘and—still 
another $1. 

Contributions omitted from the 
listing yesterday's issue iclude the 
following: 

Brownsville readers send in $57; 


~ 


ped work Monday for 24-hours 


HOUSTON, Tex., Nov. 20—The! 
invasion of Egypt may be a crisis 
to the world, but it is a welcome 
boost for the oil profiteers in this 
part of the country. For the second | 
time within a week the price of 
heavy fuel oil used in industries 
and ships went up by 25 cents a/ 
barrel, to $2.40 and $2.50. Similar} 


observers “without prejudice to its 
sovereignty, which the U.S. said’ 
it. would support. 

‘The U.S. announced “warm sup- 
port” for a Cuban resolution to 
end the alleged deportation. 

Soviet delegate Amazasp A. 
Arutiunion repeated today that 
“there is no en oe He 
garians from Hungary by Soviet 

authorities.” , 

+ Radio Budapest today said. fight- 
dng still goes on at night in the 
mining area of Saljotarjan in north- 


increases are reported in the mid- 
west and other areas. 

Europe is cut off from mideast 
oil, and Atlantic ships must now 
take enough fuel for a round trip. 


CHIDE WITHDRAWERS _ . 
MELBOURNE, Nov. 20.—The 
International Olympic Committee 
today “expressed its sorrow” about 
withdrawals of countries from the 
16th Olympiad “for reasons other 


than sport.” 


—— 


ern Hungary near the Czech 


time. 
1 


-. 


rf than in some 
on 
than 


reent to 


¥ a 
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that readers who 


AND IS SHORT 
REPORTS on Daily Worker newstand sales indicate they are 
Returns of unsold papers two weeks ago, 


show they have been cut from about 35 
nt, But newsstands have not been in- 


which aca 


and location of the stand, or call us at AL 4-7954 
Address is 35 E. 12th St., 8th floor.“ 


many are undoubtedly running 


ve- trouble getting the paper on 
should either drop us a card, 


a , : 


while union meetings were held 
in every port, and there was bal- 
loting on whether to call a strike. 


have to fold, the Communist Party there is $45° from one Washington 


i 


group there decided to raise _an- 
other $50. They borrowed the 
money to send to the paper, and’ 
will raise it later. They suggest 


The stoppage gave the country 
its first tie-up in history of ports on 
all coasts. 


other groups do likewise. 


New Jersey readers have now 
turned $1,735 into the paper in, 
ILA president William Bradley |the current campaign, or just about! 
sent two telegrams Monday to!|70 percent of their $2,500 target.| 
Harry Bridges, ILWU president,; They have outdistanced their, 
the first one thanking the Westjclosest rivals, Michigan, which, 


Coast dockers for their solidarity;with a similar target, has now 


and a second one saying he resent- ; 


ed ILWU “interference.” An ILA 
spokesman said that both wires 


stressed that the ILA could carry ‘along with a letter for the Speak 


through a successful strike without 
aid from the ILWU, 


“I dont think we'll get any- 
where today,” declared Bradley, 
as he entered the negotiation ses- 
sion in the offices of Federal Medi- 
ations and’ Conciliations Services. 

Representatives of the New 
York ‘Shipping Association, spokes- 
men for the shipowners, declined 


to meet directly .with the union 


when Robert H. Moore, head of the 
three-man team of federal’ media- 
tors, reopened negotiations. 


_Alexander Chopin, chairman of 
the N. Y. Shipping Association, 


Said the shippers had not asked 
President Eisenhower to invoke the |i 


Taft-Hartley act. He would make 
no. further comment. ; 
Louis Waldman, ILA attorney, 
noone “We didn't : ask: for: it 
either,” ! '. 537 


turned in $1,380, or 55 percent. 


From Chicago yesterday came 
($50 f lectrical. work 
5. rom an electrical worker, 


: 
i 
’ 


‘Your Pfece columns; $10 from J. H. 
of Chicago, likewise with a letter; 
and $10 from J. H. of New: York, 
with a letter. Chicagoans have: 
turned in about $1,200 out of! 
a $5,000 goal. 

“Two faithful readers” of N.Y, 
send $10, promise more, and write: 
“We happen to think your position 


Heights group, $20 from another... 
Bensonhurst backers come through 
with $25; Tompkins Square club 
with $5; three Jefferson School 
readers with $5 each, one with $3 
and another with $10. 

Queens supporters sent another 

65; there is $20 from MWH._ of 
New York; $10 from C and -] of 
NY; $5 from ME of Brooklyn; $10 
from an. anonymous New Yorker; 
$5 from HH of Brooklyn; $2 and 
$1 from anonymous Brooklynites; 
$10 from JE of Woodmere, L.L,; 
$20 from a New York friend; $1 
from “long marcher”’; $5 from JR 
of Brooklyn; $5 from an Astoria 
reader. — 

An East Side club of Manhattan 
contributes $50, and theré is an- 
other $50 from PW of Brooklyn. 
West Brighton readers send in $10; 
there is $8 from a group of laun- 
dry workers; $1 from JB of Brook- 
lyn; $5 from a Boro Park reader; 


is very courageous and clarifying. 


would recognize the importance of 
The Worker staying in business.” 


A Brooklynite, J. L. sends $5 
and writes he (or is it she) finds 
himself more in agreement with 
the editorial policy — 
ing Hungary than with the letter 
of Eugene Dennis in the Nov. 12 
issue. Also liked Joe Clark's column 
on Hungary. 


: Another New: Yorker,-A,. S.,, who} 


~ 


But even if we didn't, we still; _ 


has been sending money frequent- 


$5 from a Bronx friend. 


| CS Te 
Received yesterday. _.$ 564.50 
Total to date $19,227.80 


X\ 


orders payable to Robert W. 
Dunn. Send all contributions to 
P. O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
| New York City 3, N. Y.; or 
bring to. 35_E, 12th St.,. 8th... 
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China (P's Edito 
|On Events in Hungary 


(A few days ago we published a dispatch on the Chinese Com- 


The official newspaper of the Kadar government in Hungary yesterday. criti- 
: as Hun . Fuller excerpts from the editorial are now available and 
cized the Soviet position on keeping troops in Poland and also attacked the notion-that ss tio Rap bay say 
paper Nep Szabadsag wrote: hus : seg ’ he 
“It is very disquieting that the, want.to remain in Hungary. they ‘do so can friendly relations | workingclass internationalism in the maeistrom of strugg He, 
>i ee | [Newspaper reports that . Soviet; difficult situations and not fall into| gating the fascist elements to mur- 
hy ; ; ; S ( J > st troops will be stationed permanent-/yacillation, dejection and confu-jder and arson in Hungary with 
| makes this conditional on™ the. sta- Europe have not been overwhelm- : 
| tioning of foreign troops in West|ed by this temporary difficulty.” lent its firm support to Egypt 
| : a = Germany and the danger of Ger- 
| i a | | iman demands for Polish territory. | tacks launched against Communist helping Hungary to combat the 
Nehru today devlared that events in Hungary might have ation of the general strike is no|of internationalism are not a sign | ° “Of course, the whole develop- 
taken a different turn if the rebellion had not been so vio-|longer necessary and hurts the|of failure but an honor to those!ment of the Hungarian events was 
things in Poland had OE esented the old. lcontinue the strike will be justified.|of a similar sort “slanders went|Government were of various types, 
themselves peacefully. He read In both America and Russia, he Nep Szabadsag declared: bankrupt and the prestige of the!and even those who participated 
f the dissatisfacti f the work- , 
Soviet troops in Poland, and said ae wile alee sia oedema geet declared. “They were not all fascist ele- 
this was necessary because of the | -“T am sure that if they got to their desire for freedom and inde-| “In helping the Hungarian|ments. Moreover, it is always an 
’ : “In the meantime the strike has, ; | ; 
Nehru made his statement in the 'so much hatred,” he said. become out of date ‘revolt the Soviet Union did not! rebellion. No matter how pure 
course of foreign affairs debate inj He denied charges that . India | and excellent the motives may 
co-existence. porary misunderstandings on the 
Nehru’s foreign policy. ‘cause “we feared Russia.” ‘others. that negotiations for the| Soviet forces do not want anjpart of some people. 
Nehru said India was introduc: “That remark is unjustified,” he | withdrawal of ee troops from 


P, ; ; Pa ct 1 fi $ ’ iT f if f fj of | A’ 
PS : munist Party paper, People’s Daily, suppert of the Soviet action in 
oe ee og es OO. Dy. Le... Camneating an. ey “The Hungarian events are a test as to whether socialists 
‘ | whether the Russians do not also|Hungarian people, because only if; are really true to socialist principles and the principles of 
Soviet troops are to remain in| “We hope that the Russians will/devélop betweéhn the two eoun-| whether th ey can keep a cool, ; . ee 
Poland. Becnusé one ¢an only ask|pay attention to the wishes of the tries.” Marxist mind in complex and the Western countries were insti- 
ly in en — pisomonsngpear Bs sion. Be weapons supplied by ‘the West. 
the Polish-Soviet agreement, whic Communist parlies in. Western ea RPI Mie TEEN 
The editorial declared that at-jagainst aggression, it was firmly 
The Hungarian Communist/Party offices because they havelrestoration of fascism.” 
NEW DELHI, Nov. 20.—Prime Minister Jawaharlal newspaper said that the atin [renal told the truth in a spirit, Later, the paper says: 
. . ‘ 
, : ; a... — jcountry. Therefore, the paper said, | parties. _ ~- jeomplex; those who were dissat- 
lent and far - reaching He civilizations, while other countries police action against those who! After previous slander campaigns; with the work of the former 
out passages from the new Rus- e es” han a ee “The strike was the ex ression | Doviet Union and Communist | in the rebellion were of various 
sian-Polish treaty on stationing of _ alien: sing — : 3 parties grew still higher,” the edi-|types 
apou . 
Polish fear of a resurgence of Ger-jknow each other better, they | pendence. Workers and Peasants’ Revolution-jextraordinary situation when for- 
man militarism. would realize there need not vad ary government to suppress the eign troops assist: in siippressing 
“Its continuation hinders and/ Violate its declaration of Oct. <0, ie. 
Parliament, during which Social- | had voted against the United Na- | makes difficult sa flfliment of|nor ,the five principles of peaceful|be, it is certain to give rise to tem- 
ist leader J. B. Kripalani assailed ‘tions resolution in Hungary - the government’s promises, among 
inch of Hungarian soil. After the} “Vicious distortion of the facts 
ing its own resolution at the UN (said. ‘Hungary shall begin as soon as|Testoration of order in Hungary the/by many bourgeois newspapers _ 


on the question of Hungarian*de-; He also denied that India was |neace and order have been re- Soviet Union and Hungary will adds to the difficulty of ordinary 
portations, and that if any other | trying to copy the course steered stored in the land. jeaain. hold negotiations over pal Seg in getting a true picture. 
resolution other than India’s is tak-|by President Tito of Yugoslavia. = ee er ee ear oe interest | question of mp cet troops under — such —_ are — those 
en up, “we will abstain. He agreed, however, that India| o¢ she country for the police to|?e Warsaw Treaty. — te now echo t . ists in 
| Democracy in England, Nehru often consulted with Tito because | remove everyone who today still “Therefore, to mention Sovietjthem anti-Soviet and anti-Commu- 
said has blown itself to bits,” | he was “an able and: experien ‘demands the continuation of the! assistance to Hanggery and the nist outcries. — 
while socialism in France “support- | person” with a close knowledge of cite \British and French invasion After order is fully restored in 
ies athaeke ais Egypt.” European affairs. er ee eee ee ee i 1 | Egypt in the same breath is eit Ss 7 will pel’ sg 
As for Hungary, he said, Com-| Nehru revealed that he had re- a wine ia result of malicious intention-or of|clearly what, after all, the Hun- 
munism “has done something} vealed a 20-page note from Tito’s The beginning of work is now the} 1 isunderstanding. garian people actually demanded 
which has even uprooted the deep'Government containing a Yugo- sharpest weapon which can be used! “The facts are exactly opposite.|and whether the Soviet Union has 
faith of Communists.” __ ‘slay analysis of events in Poland,{to defeat the counter-revolution|When the British and French ag- damaged or, in fact, defended 
Nehra said the Soviet Union and!Hungary and Egypt. He said he!and defend_the rule of the work-|gressors were engaged -in ‘killing/Hungary’s independence;  sover- 
and arson in Egypt and Algeria,'eignty and territorial integrity.” 


y , the United States represented new . was now studying it. ling classes.” 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


THE TRAGIC situation 
in Hungary may be consid- 
ered under three general 

es? The first phase was 


that of the Stalin-Rakosi re- 
gime, which lasted from the for- 
mation of the People’s Democ- 
racy of Hungary upon the con- 
clusion of World War -II until 
the forced resignation this year 
of Premier Rakosi. This decade 
was one of severe privations and 
injustices for the Hungarian 
people. 

Faced after 1947 with the 
growing threat of an atomic 
world war; initiated by aggres 
sive Ameri- | 
can imperial- 
ism, Hun- 
gary, along f 
with the 
other Social- 
ist countries, 
found it Bo: 
necessary t o F 
make an ex- F ~ 
treme effort 


, 


A 


& 


they were subjected to needlessly 
severe economic strains, and the 
several political parties, which 
along with the Communists, had 
originally made up the people’s 
government, were either emas- 


culated or liquidated. 


These harsh and unjust meas- 
ures, alien to the, principles of 
Socialism, could not be justified 
by the imperative need to arm 
and discipline the people in the 
face of the W4ll Street war 
threat. All this gross distortion 
of © Socialist policy, in which 
Rakosi was an obedient agent of 
Stalin, was sowing the whirlwind 
which was later to burst upon 
Hungary in full fury. 


THE SECOND: PHASE of 
the Hungarian situation may be 
said to have begun at the XXth 
Congress of the CPSU in Feb- 
ruary, 1956, when Secretary 
Khrushchey made his well- 
known exposure of Stalin’s cult 
of the individual. There was at 
this time a recognition among 


other things, of the political in- 


justices done to the neighboring 
People’s Democracies and of the 
unnecessary economic ne 
visited upon them by Stalin un- 
der cover of the needful common 
defense ‘of the Socialist’ world 


“against the looming. threat of. a 


dreadful atomic world war. Ob- 
viously, the spirit of the Con- 


) gress signified that, in overcom- 


ing the destructive work of Stal- 
in's cult, new and close coopera- 


tive pager i i would be 
worked out with the People’s 
Democracies that would ease 
their economic difficulties, - re- 
store their curtailed civil. liber- 
ties and re-establish their na- 

tional independence. 
All these steps became. doubly 
with the defeat of the 


for war and world conquest and 
the consequent easing of the in- 
ternational situation following 
the Geneva “Summit” conference 
of July, 1955. This situation, 
although it did not justify a gen- 
eral unilateral disarmament of 
the Socialist countries, -neverthe- 
less laid the basis for a substan- 
tial relaxation of the extreme 
economic pressure: and political 
discipline under which the So- 
cialist countries had been living 
virtually throughout the cold war 
years. In the meantime Stalin 


died in March, 1953. 
oe 


A FORECAST of the new 
relationships to be established 
between the USSR. and the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies was given in 
July, 1955, when Bulganin and 
Khrushchev visited Belgrade, 
admitted serious errors done. to 
Yugoslavia under 
regime, and restored cooperative 
relations with that country. This 
was a practical expression of the 
Leninist principle that countries 
will not find their way to Social- 
ism by rigid pre-conceived blue- 
print plans, but each in its own 
way, in accordance with its na- 
tional conditions and traditions. 
The~suecessful handling of the 
Yugoslav affair was a triumph 
of Socialist diplomacy on the 
part of the Soviet Union, and a 
sense of relief went t the 
Socialist world that this discredit- 
ing and potentially dangerous 
situation had been so. construc- 
tively solved. 

ter the Yugoslav incident it 
was clear to observers, Commu- 
nists and others, in outside coun- 
tries, that the relationship 
tween the USSR and the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies would neces- 


sarily have to 


the Stalin 


be- . 


for granted generally that this 
would be the case. It was un- 
thinkable to expect that the other 
countries of People’s Democracy 
would continue on in the old 


way, with much, if not most of. 


the deeply - Rated Stalin system 
of bureaucratic controls ‘still in 


effect. : 
It would seem that, immedi- 
ately after the agreement with 


’ Tito, a course should have been 
taken by the USSR, together 


with the .People’s Democracies, 
either individually or collective- 
ly, to liquidate the hangovers of 
the Stalin cult in their existing 
status and to establish equali- 


tarian relationships among them 


more fitting to Socialist coun- 
tries, based upon a mutual at- 
traction to Socialism. Obviously, 
however, vigorous steps to this 
end were not taken. Just why 
this was so is net clear. To what 
extent this delay was because of 
errors in policy and inability to 
take the necessary steps on the 
part of the Soyiet leaders ,be- 
cause of inner - Party obstacles 
that -were encountered, which 
defeated attempts at establishing 
more fraternal international rela- 
tionships we have but Kittle in- 
formation. | 

The serious difficulties in 
meeting the situation must not 
be underestimated. What .is cer- 
tain, however, is that the Com- 


munist Parties of all the-coun- 


tries concerned, especially the 
Soviet Union, are being subject- 


ed to sharp criticism the 
workers, Communists aah oliae 
(which sometimes takes anti-So- 
iet trends in the Party) for their 
serious failure to move promptiy 
and decisively to solve this com- 


plex and urgent situation, partic- 


ularly following the constructive 


grew. 


rectly out of this failure to act 
promptly in the spirit of the Yu- 
goslav settlement and the XXth 
Congress of the CPSU. 


THE THIRD PHASE of the 
Hungarian situation developed 
immediately after the adjustment 
of Soviet-Polish relations during 
mid-I956. The latter, in itself, 
was a most. precarious matter, 
full of extreme danger and mark- 
ed by too rigid attitudes in the 

tiations.. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the shift from the old to’ 
the to the new situation was fi- 
nally accomplished without a 
serious rupture, and Comrade 
Gomulka emerged as the leader 
of the new regime, with a policy 
of rapidly developing Polish de- 
mocracy and of establishing - 
friendly and fundamentally 
equal working relations with the 
Soviet Union (a policy greatly 
advanced by the excellent So- 
viet-Polish agreement of Nov. 
18). The Communist’ world 
greeted this solution of an ex- 
tremely difficult and: menacing 
situation. ait 

In unfortunate Hungary, how- 
ever, matters have not gone as 
smoothly as they did in Poland, 
rough though the latter were. 

came to a violent clash 
which has horrified every. dem- 
ocratic force in the world and 
which has done harm to the 
cause, of world Socialism. Spe- 
cial reasons for this bloodbath, 
on top of the generally evil ef- 


fects of Stalin’s erstwhile tyran- 


ny, were the notoriously bureau- 
cratic regime of Rakosi, the con- 
tu ining and isola- 


~ 
Sow s fun? 


. 


drive of American ‘imperialism’ with Yugoslavia. It was ‘taken > Hungarian 


— 


—_ 


Job Security Straggles 5 


By HERBERT SIGNER | 
THAT job security is an issue of rising significance 


is evidentin the struggles of longshore, transit, electrical 


and other unions in New York. 

Employer mechanizing and automatin 
new p moving work to sou 
to-scab” states, etc., are being resisted. 

. In the longshore strike, a 
oposal to cut the size of gangs working palletized 
lesochietiat cargo from 20 to 16 ment. The shipowners 


programs, 
m “right- 


are trying to butter up this proposal with a bonus offer- 


of 15 cents for 16-men gangs. 

The International Longshoremen’s Association, 
pointing out that about 86 percent of all cargo handled 
in the Port of New York comes under this category, has 
turned this down, saying it would cut out many jobs, 
and increase the load danger of injuries. 


In Schenectady, unionists at the General Electric 


plant are fighting a company program of moving work 


profits in 10 years, 


issue is a shipowners’ 


? 


Scores of stoppages at GE plant have made company 
policy a public issue in Schenectady. x 

_. The union, local 301, International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers, charges that the GE job-slashing P avd 


stems from a long- company program to double 
is tied in here with an assault 


on piece work prices, job rates rating and speed-up. 

The Schenectady struggle has sparked a nationwide 
fight-back in the IVE throughout the GE chain. 

In the New York City electrical industry, local 3 of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers is 
carrying through a campaign to organize low-paid 
workers in sweatshops and is demanding the $1.25 mini- 
mum wage in all shops under contract. | 

-Currently, local 8 has a strike of some 140 workers 
at the Electro-Mec plant, and has won a victory at the 
Loeffler Co. after a two-week strike, with a new $1.25 
minimum and other gains. 

Local 3 stresses that the $1.25 floor helps protect 
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in Gity and State 


the highly paid members. Most of the workers benefiting 
from this local 3 drive are Puerto Rican and Negro 
workers who came into the previously unorganized 
sweatshops in recent years. ; 

Subway and bus workers are also struggling to pro- 
tect their jobs against “automation” and “economy” pro- 
grams. The Tran Workers Union says up to one- 
third of New York's 35,000 transit jobs are in danger. 

The turmoil at the 207th St. IND shop is apparently 
tied in with fear by the 750 workers there for their jobs 
in the face of a Transit Authority plan to lay off and 
transfer up to 300 of them. 

Transit struggles are also developing on grievances, 
sick leave rights, scheduling transfers, social security, 
etc., with the big question remaining that of workers 
unity. 

Similar struggles are rising in hotel and’ restaurant, 
retail, wholesale, and department store, and city em- 
ployes. They are bound to effect the issues of AFL-CIO 
merger in city and state. 


to plants in the South and Puerto Rico. 


Boston Smith Act 
Trial Postponed 


BOSTON, Nov. 20.—The Boston Smith Act trial of seven 
Communist defendants has been postponed until after the’ 
Supreme Court decides the California Smith Act case. The 7 


Montgomery Officials — 
cone a s Re-Hearing — 


terday by Federal Judge’ 

Bailey ot Ostia liars Judge F ooo) “warn cepa ead the! .., MONTGOMERY, Ala., Nov. 20.-The Montgomery city commission said today it would 
Pre-trial motions were also post-seven. They are John Hally. John | file for a re-hearing on the U.S. Supreme Court decision outlawing bus segregation in 
poned. O'Neill, Alfred Albert and Max) Montgomery. A legal spokesman for the city said the Commission had 25 days from the 


Defendants are Michael A.|Kabatznick. John J. Abt of New/date the decision was announced —, 


r 

Russo, Otis A. Hood, Sidney S.|York, who argued the Claude|to ask for a re-hearing. The High r (~a 

Lipshires, Mrs. Ann Burlak Timp- Lightfoot Smith Act membership}Court handed down the edict Nov. | BARBER SPOKESMAN WARNS ; 
LIBERTY HANGS BY A HAIR 


son, Edward E. Strong, Daniel|case, was retained by the de- ae as 
;chirme Geoffre ' : egro attorneys were denied a 
mene Seen ae vw. conenets . WASHINGTON, Nov. 19—Expulsion of a public school student 
in Rome, Mich., who sported an Elvis Presley haircut drew an angry 


request by the Supreme Court yes- 
denunciation from W. C. Birthright, vice-president of the Journey- 


cn 


puted include seniority, iia: 
tions, paid holidays, and health 
oe Rag 


Agreement has been reached 


“TH 


% 
£ 


ij 


ane cm terday that the decree be forward- 
| | : ed immediately to the District 
a | | Court. 3 men Barbers Union and a vice-president of the AFL-CIO. Birthright 
Alabama state officials today! called the expulsion “unwarranted, arbitrary and dictatorial” and : 
MOSCOW, Nov. 20.—The F oreign Ministry announced today |went ahead with efforts to draw for good measure added that the school superintendent's action 
the expulsion from the Soviet Union of New York Times corre- jyp a new regulation that would! smacks of communism’. : 3 
spondent Welles Hangen. : maintain segregation on intrastate’ Birthright, in a letter to an Indianapolis newspaper, wrote: 
Hangen was accused of photographing forbidden “hydro- {buses without ranning afoul of “By what right does one person impose his will on another in 
technical” installations. | the Federal ruling. : this country, specifically because he disapproves of the other's hair- 
Hangen has been a Moscow correspondent of the Times since Florida and North Carolina of.| cut? We oppose dictatorial policies and communism, yet we find a 
the summer of 1955. ficials challenged the authority of! Public school superintendent imposing his will on a mass of students. 
a — idl ‘the Justice Department to treat “ Do as I say or be damned to your education’ is our theme for 
Eden ‘Resting Order Trial ef local bus segregation laws as “dead| today’s students. ‘Get that ducktail sheared off or get E for expul-_ 
f : , letters.” sion. “eel 
} | serge . ? Sore f hi 
ite Crit H tB ll. US. The little Caesar of Rome’s schools should be stripped of his 
| F € te wasuk ke — : pie ame toga until he can fepeat the Bill of Rights by heart—and oaiw. what 
, BELGRADE, Nov. 20. — The D Paha th ” 
., |Dec. 10 of Federal district attor- 2 ans 
| secretary of amg a ag neys in ee states —_ pret gx 
‘ _ |Court, Bosilj ubotic, iss a gation laws. Browne t 
LONDON, Nov. 20—Prime Min-| statement to the press today an- z view of the Aediien last week! 
ister Anthony Eden, who with-jnouncing that the court had de-/declaring such laws in Montgom- 
drew temporarily from public life) cided to gs se porntaggt nd on bes Ala., ee - such 
wit thece suspicion of anti-state activities. statute or regulation in all states on minor issues; dues checkoff, 
a ee 2 wire wes} “On the request of the state|/“must-be regarded as a dead let- increased employer contributions _. 
reported resting comfortably at prosecutor,” Subotic said, “the Cir- | ter,” ‘to welfare fund and a joint com- 
his London rehidence today. He cuit Court of Belgrade reached the President oF $4 (Jack) Owen of | mittee on wage M :. 
was reported suffering only from decision nthe open Por agg the Aeieotee — fac yary | Com- 
iain investigations ilovan Djilas, on| mission said he to have a | 3 ) 
nd arg | ithe grounds of justified suspicion| rule ready “in the neat day or so” $10,000 Bail Set 
Droctacs teeny eine Be was well that, among other things, by his;to effect bus segregation without | 
enough to deal with the most im-|statements published abroad, in| using the words ‘white” or “col- For Matusow 
portant state papers. which he falsely permeated the facts! ored.” The U. S. Court of Appeals yes- 
Eden turned over the job of|concerning our foreign policy aed; 2 SLING LOAD LIMIT: ILA |tetday. set bail of $10,000. for 
uiding Britain to R. A. Butler, |internal organization in Yugoslavia, | Ar S ‘ "gray Harv M. Matusow -pending an 
rd Privy Seal and leader of the}he committed an illegal act under | ‘gentine | ; a nar Leet appeal from his conviction and 
House of Commons. Article 118 of the Criminal Code. | alee diadie’ dhe fa: We: see five-year jai) sentence for perjury. 
uaa . | Shipe » arbitration | Matusow was convicted last 
IKE’S ‘MODERN’ PRICE IDEAS Gov't Bans ee ce September when he charged then 
| ; me e ‘ohn “coac im” in givin 
THE PRESIDENT, at his first press conference since e icketing “untrue testimony” at the er 
election, spoke much of “modern Republicanism” but said Act trial of 13 in New York. 
little that was “modern” when he commented on the rismg | BUENOS AIRES, Argentina, Stanley Faulkner, Matusow’s 
cost of living. Perhaps his reference to both business and |Nov. 20.—The Government today eRe said the bail would be 
labor leadership as “wise and Mag ena g is supposed to be oe ne gn id ag ay pone posed ei weet 
a “modern” idea, but he didn’t depart from the employer | threat of arrest, and promised po- tk Sg : 
song that wage increases bring inflation. lice and military protection ‘to Anti-Flu Vaccine 
As he put it, “If you continue going up too rapidly |scabs. we Reported Possible 
in, say, the labor area, then prices go up.” Why didnt gine! yy Se ae ve be nD : BLOOMINGTON, Ind., Nov. 20. 
the Persident think of saying, “If you continue going up hal ‘tiogpa blica ion of periaitte hehe included | _4 scientist has-discovered a. new 
; an th f ~ oF th ; : ” Y aiting pu hon n P€tS; two-year pact. Shipowners want | th . P 
rapidly, say, in the profit area, then prices go up et {and other reading matter. Some 
corporation reports on profits that are surpassing even [45,000 members of the metal 
last year's all-time records. 7 wees sie Re ates ee. | 
_. The President spoke as his own agricultural depart- Mai ee is Comcast 
ment disclosed Americans will next year pay higher prices |was prepared to take drastic meas- 
for less meat. — jig ures against Communists and other 
_ He could have taken note of the fact that his own |political agitators’ whom he 
administration's policy of squeezing out many small farm- | 
ors and con production of food in fewer hands | . 
has contribt the rising cost of food products. 
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“SPEAK YOUR PIE 


Hungary Faced 

‘White Terror 

- Editor, Daily Worker: 
Over the years I have faith- 
- fully read the Daily Worker and 
induced others to do likewise. 
Until recently I furnished copies 
of the Daily Workers to some of 
my shop mates daily. Neither I 
nor the others read the Daily 


regularly any Jonger. I read it 
now and then, only to be in- 
furiated and disgusted by some 
of the things that are found on 
its pages. 

I am not very good at writ- 
ing letters, and what started me 
on this one was your reactionary 
estimation of events in Hungary. 
I consider your position to be 
anti-Marxist-Leninist and anti- 
workingclass. I suppose you 
would have preferred to have 
seen reaction victorious in Hun- 
gary. Would you have liked to 
see the white terror running wild 
in Hungary as it did after the 
defeat of the Hungarian revo- 
Jution following World War I? 

How can you be indifferent 
to CP members and progressives 
murdered by the fascist gangs 
jin Hungary? Would you have 
preferred to have the Soviet 
Union. permit the fascist mad 
dogs murder more? Is that your 
concept of freedom? Brother, 
you can have it. As for me I 
wont buy it! 

Sure there were abuses, ser- 
ious mistakes and distortions in 
Hungary. Overthrowing the peo- 
ple’s rule, however, is no way 
. of righting things. That is the 
way of making it impossible to 
straighten matters out, and cre- 
ating a situation where abuses 
would be compounded. 

The Soviet Union would have 
been derelict in its duty to the 
Hungarian people and the in- 
ternational workingclass if it did 
not step in decisively. I think 
that the Daily Worker should 
meet its responsibility to the 
Hungarian people -and_ the 
American workingclass by ex- 
posing the dirty work of our gov- 
ernment in Hungary. Why leave 
it only to the Soviet Union to 
do that? After all, we are in 
America. It is our money that 
is paying for that. Why the hell 
are you shirking your responsi- 
bilty? , 

I am ending this letter by say- 


ing that while in general the left 
sectarian danger may be the 
main danger, the main danger 
is the right danger as it applies 
to the New York State leader- 
ship and particularly as’ it ap- 
plies to those who are running 
the Daily Worker. 
“ An Old Party Member. 


© o ec 
Editorial on Hungary 
Called Red-Baiting 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The process of democratiza- 
tion in our party, if genuine, 
has always been a_ two-edged 
sword. While it seeks to destroy 
left sectarianism, it also ex- 
poses right opportunists of | all 
shades in their true colors. This 
is what happened in Hungary, 
and is apparently also happen- 
ing in the VU. S. 

Democratization should have 
nothing in common with the 


abandonment of revolutionary: 


vigilance. The policy of beating 
our chests in profuse self-con- 
demnation and letting all our 


~ guards down, if pursued to its 


logical end, can but demoralize 
our ranks and surrender the fruit 
of all our toils to the enemies on 
a silver platter. It is a policy of 
defeatism, of losing faith com- 
pletely in socialism, and of op- 
portunism, striving to achieve 
popularity by the short cut of 
conforming “with the enemy. If 
red-baiting had been a popular 
sport among great sections of the 
American people, then Soviet- 
baiting is rapidly coming into 
fashion among some Commu- 
nists, 

A typical example was the 
reprinting of the -Oct. 30 edi- 
torial of the DW in the Sunday 
Worker on Nov. 4. Both the edi- 
torial itself and the timing is 
sickening. It came at the heel of 
the time when. the Hungarian 
people, with the assistance of 
the Red Army defeated the 
counter-revolutionary coup. 

Events of the last few days 
were quite clear. The Nagy gov- 
ernment capitulated to the coun- 
ter-revolutionaries. It instituted 
a reign of white terror. It com- 
mitted inexcusable crimes. In 
name of neutrality, it seek to 
withdraw from socialism. 

It attempted to save 
Anglo-French aggressors 


the 
from 


universal condemnation in the 
UN by injecting the question of 
Hungary, both as a means di- 
verting world attention from. the 
Middle East and undermining 
the leadership of the Soviet 
Union in this fight. 

According to the DW edi- 
torial, all these are parts of ex- 
pression of the desires of the 
Hungarian people for demo- 
cratic freedom. What facts has 
the Worker to sustain is positive 


assertion that the character of 


the Nagy regime is genuinely 
democratic, while even Lodge 


admitted in the UN that the sit- 


uation was confusing.—M.C. 

o © o 
Lenin's Principle of 
Internationalism 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

A reader from Texas wrote in 
this column the other day, 
“There is only one hope for the 
Communist or Socialist ag in 
the U.S. It must come clean 


‘ from the Soviet leaders.” 


Perhaps there is another or 
better way to put this idea, but 
we all know what it means and 
I, too, would like to express 
agreement with it. 

The CPUSA has for-tod long 
carried the burden of close iden- 


tification and support of the pol- 


icies of the Soviet Union. This 
burden is now becoming unbear- 
able. 

I think that the question of 
the attitude to assume towards 
the Soviet Union is shaping up 
as the main issue in the Com- 
munist and Marxist- oriented 
movements all over the world 
and that disagreement and con- 
tention on this question will in- 
crease rather than decline. 

Not only “must it come clean 
from the Soviet leaders,” that is, 
cease to support, explain and 
apologize for their each and 
every move, but above all, a 
long, hard look ought to be 
taken at these men. 

The present Russian leaders 
of the Soviet Union must be 
held equally responsible and 
equally guilty for Stalin’s errors 


and crimes. They knowingly sup- 


policies and they 
were not 


ported his 
cannot claim they 
aware of his crimes. 

Lucky souls who are fortunate 
enough to be alive and be “re- 
habilitated” have become the 
leaders in some of the Socialist 
-countries. Nobody who has been 
rehabilitated in the Soviet Union 
has been admitted to the top 


THE N.Y. POST AND THE DOGMA . 


“DEATH OF A DOGMA?” is 
how the N. Y. Post titled its 
comment on the recent events 
in Hungary. The Post asserts 
that the Communist Manifesto 


is now a lost cause. Moreover, 
says the Post, the Soviet action 
in Hungary ) 
“create a 

great vac-~ 

uum. In all 

the _ satellites 

—as in other 

realms — the 

fugitive s: 

from commu- 

‘nisin’s dogmas 

seek new 

lejad ership. 

and new 

hope. The 


test of our time is whether the - 


free world can give them such 
leadership and such hope.” 

_The question that arises is 
what “new leadership and new 
_ hope” is provided by the Post 
_itself—let-alone by what it calls 
the “free world”? If anyone, .as 
a result of the events in Hungary 


on which this column has had 


_ Its say—were to turn away from 


dreary apologetics for the in- 
famous actions of the British and 
French imperialists, aided by the 
Ben-Gurion government of 
Israel, against the people and 
sovereignty of Egypt. The in- 
vasion of Egypt bears out the 
basic premises of capitalism de- 
scribed by Marx and Engels more 
than a hundred years ago. This 
explains why, although I often 
agree with the liberal position of 
the Post, I have littl doubt that 
the future of the world will be 
shaped more by the authors of 
the Manifesto than by the pub- 
lisher of our contemporary on 
‘West Street. | | 
. 

FURTHERMORE, when the 
Post sheds its tears for what it 
calls “the fugitives from commu- 
nisms dogmas,” it is painting a 
false picture of the situation— 
either deliberately or because it 
does not understand what-:is actu- 
ally going on. What we have. is 
not a “vacuum, as the Post calls 


it. On the contrary we have 
something very real, very sub-. 
stantial—a struggle for a correct - 
_ This struggle is being carried. 
-on-in the’Communist parties of. . 


thie countries.of socialism, as well 


. ments of the world. Since many 


of the Communist parties today 
are the leaders of their coun- 
tries, this is no inner-party de- 
bate but a stryggle in which 
whole nations are swept up and 
in which the entire workingclass 
of a nation plays its part. 
Basically, it is a_ struggle 
against policies which have been 
harmful for the development of 
socialism and for policies which 
will truly promote socialism and 
achieve the fondest dreams of 
mankind, While “Stalinist” is not 
a scientific term, until a great 
deal more scientific thinking has 
been devoted to the subject, the 
“easiest way to describe the strug- 
gle is that it is against the Stalin- 
ist policies of repression and un- 
equal treatment of nations and 
for a policy of democratization 
of socialism and for national soy- 


ereignty. 


. THIS titanic struggle began in 
1948 when one country ‘of so- 
cialism—because ofa special set 
of circumstances—was im.a_ posi- 


tion to stand up. against the , 


Stalinist method of dealing with © 
small countries. Under the Jead- 


ership of. Tito, Yugoslavia waged . 


a heroic battle—with no help, let 


"government leadership there. 


The Soviet leaders say they 
are Leninists. The man whose 
name they now invoke, as if 
forseeing the events of last 
month, wrote an article in 1916 
én self-determination where he 
quoted with vee this state- 
ment of Engels: 

“One thing alone is certain: 
the victorious proletariat can 
force no blessings of any kind 
upon any foreign nation without 
undermining its own victory by 
so doing.” Lenin emphasized 
that this is the “only one thor- 
oughly internationalist principle.” 

Did today’s Russian leaders 
remember this “one thoroughly 
internationalist principle’ when 
their army marched into Buda- 
pest or when it was about to 
ane into Poland? This aside 
from the fact that the regime in 
these countries was not exactly 
a “blessing.” | 

In this same article Lenin also 
wrote: “The proletariat will not 
become holy and immune from 
error merely by virtue of the 
fact that it has carried out the 
social revolutign. . But the pos- 
sible errors, (andl selfish interest 
—attempts to ride on another's 
back), will inevitably cause it to 
appreciate this truth.” 

It is sad to say that such 
leaders of the CPUSA as Foster 
and Dennis still seem to regard 
the Soviet Union as almost “holy 
and immune from. error’ and 
they haven't done a thing to 
make that country “appreciate” 
the truth that it just isn’t so. 

For example, why hasn't the 
National Committee wired a 
greeting to Poland’s Gomulka? 
When we saw that the Russians 
were pressuring yet tegen? 


se Communist leaders such. 


as Togliatti and Gomulka, why 
were the American party leaders 
unwilling to offer these men 
their support? 


When will the National Com- 
mittee frankly and publicly con- 
demn the Russian chauvinist at- 
titudes of some of the presert 
Russian leaders and their tolera- 
tion of obvious anti-Semitic prac- 
tices? 

When will the National Com- 
mittee publicly condemn the 
ainetaniden fact that in a coun- 
try of some three million Jews, 
the Soviet government prevents 
this minority people from pub- 
lishing books and newspapers in 
its own language, something the 
czars allowed. 

An additional reason for com- 
ing “clean of the Soviet leaders” 


Daily Worker which for seven 
years in its aOR and “with- 
out waiting for the facts,” cheer- 
ed on the Stalinist persecution 
through torture, frame-up and 
death for the true Communists 
in the People’s Democracies. 
A new stage in the struggle oc- 


curred in June of 1955 with the 


apology by the new Soviet lead- 
ers, -led by Khrushchev, to Yugo- 
slavia. Its eyes at last opened to 
some extent, the Daily Worker 
said in an editorial on June 6, 
1955, eight months before the 
20th Congress: “. . . undoubtedly 
these events. will touch off a 
great and difficult process of 
study and self-critical review in 
Marxist and workingclass organi- 
zations everywhere. Much more 
remains to be said- and- will be 
said as time and events and study 
evolve and as the full implica- 
tions of the joint statement un- 


4 


fold.” 
. 


FOR myself, Ihave ‘never 
doubted—at least since. the 20th 


‘Congress of the Soviet Commu- 


nist Party in February—what was 


the responsibility of a Marxist. - 
This, in my. opinion, was to throw — 
oneself wholeheartedly: on ‘the — 


~ 


side of the struggle against Stalin- 


is that they presumptuously in- 
sist on speaking as if they are 
the authentic spokesmen, the 
final authorities on world so- 
cialism. ; 
’ Recent bragging statements 
be some Russian officials are 
also, I believe, a disservice to 
the cause of peaceful co-exist- 
ence with the capitalist nations, 
and produce unnecessary confu- 
sion and hesitation. : 


A new challenge faces the 
American . Communist move- 
ment to break with an onerous 
burden which restricted its de- 
velopment in the past and is sure 
to make its future progress al- 
most impossible. This can’t come 
too soon and indeed it ought to 
come before next February. 
SID RESN ICK 


cod 


Action by Brooklyn 
Communist Leaders 
Editor, Daily Worker: ; 

At a meeting of Brooklyn 
Communist Party leaders held 
on Monday, Nov. 12, a resolue ° 
tion to condemn the Soviet gov- 
ernment for their use of troops 
in the Hungarian crisis was de- 
feated. 

The resolution was introduced 
by a section organizer whose 
staff, by a vote 3 to 2, urged 
the leading body in Kings 
County to “condemn the Soviet 
Union for their use of troops in 
the Hungarian crisis and urged 
their immediate withdrawal.” It 
was further urged by the resolu- 
tion that the county make this 
view public. 

In the course of\the spirited 
discussion, an amendment to the 
resolution was introduced. The 
purpose of the amendment was 
to endorse the Daily Worker edi- 
torial on Hungary which ap- 
peared on ania Nov. 5. Be- . 
fore the vote was taken, the 
proponent withdrew the amend- 
ment, 


The vote on the resolution to 
condemn the Soviet Union was 
18 against, 1 for and one ab- 
sention.—C.L. 
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By ALAN MAX 


has meant to support, for , ex- 
ample, the stand of the Yugo- 
slav, Polish and Hungarian work- 
ingclasses for a democratic so- 
cialism and for the national! rights 


of their countries. It has meant 


to support those tendencies and 
forces in the Soviet Union who 
want to carry on the process of 
de-Stalinization faster’ rather 
than slower, more ‘deeply rather 
than superficially. Such an out- 
look does not by any means de- 
termine that a Marxist will be 
right at all times, But without 
such an outlook, fn my opinion, 
it is impossible to move forward. 

And the major responsibility 
of a Marxist here is to keep up 
the fight against the intervention 
in the lands of socialism by those 
reactionary and counter-revolu- 
tionary: forces whom _ the Post 
attacks. at home but to whom it 
often wishes a bon voyage for 


their adventures overseas. 


There is nothing automatically 
self-correcting about socialism o® 
the Communist movement... Buf 
‘the errors and set-backs do ine 


_-evitably. give rise to the forces. 


which’ will fight forthe core 
rection. In thi: lies the hope and » 
confidence for-the future and the. 
refutation of the mpts, of doom 
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_ THE RESULTS of the Presi- 
dential election may be just the 
conk on the head some of our la-’ 


- 
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NO FRIEND OF HUNGARY 

_ IT IS TYPICAL of Sen. Joseph McCarthy. that he 
should propose that the U, S. supply planes-and bombs to 
attack Hungarian rail lines, allegedly to prevent deporta- 
tions to:the Soviet Union. : 
_ Most people long ago caught on to what the fascist- 
like McCarthy has in mind for the American people. Can 
anyone believe he is interested, then, in the peace, democ- 
‘acy and national rights of the Hungarian people? 

The latest outburst from the would-be fuehrer from 
Wisconsin adds point to the warning in yesterdays Open 
Letter by the National Committee of the Communist Party. 
The party leaders warmed against the “unscrupulous exploi- 
tation of the Hungarian events by the enemies of peace.” 

This warning is in no way lessened by the fact that 


the National Committee squarely places the main respon- 


sibility for the Hungarian events upon the errors of pol- 
icy by the former /Hungarian leaders and by the Soviet 
Union itself. (Contrary to the ‘interpretation given by 
some newspapers, the American Communist Party did not 
apologize for the Soviet action in Hungary, nor does this 
paper. The National Committee on Tuesday categorically 
said that the Oct. 24 decision of the Gero government to 
call upon Soviet troops was “a tragic error for which the 
Soviet Union must also take responsibility.” As for the sec- 
ond intervention of Nov. 4, the National Committee re- 
fused to justify it, while declaring that “neither do we join 
the condemnation of these actions” since there are no 
“ready answers’ yet to provide a “final judgment. ) 
~The American people must beware of the attempts of 
the Knowlands and McCarthys to use the Hungarian de- 
velopments to fan another war. Likewise, we urge the peo- 
ple to be cautious about the current efforts to use the 
United Nations as a cloak for reactionary intervention. 
The Hungarian people do in fact need help. We join 
with the National Committee of the Communist Party in 
urging widespread support of the efforts by relief agencies 
cooperating with the UN and the Hungarian government 
to assist the people of Hungary, as well as economic aid by 
our government without strings. | 


AFL-CIO AND THE DOCKERS 


THE WHITE HOUSE appeal to both sides for a set- 
tlement of the five-day dock strike, on its face, expresses 
a desire shared by those directly involved as well as the 
public in general . But more ominous are the persistent 
reports that the Eisenhower Administration may enter the 
picture in two ways—both via the injunction path. One 
way is through direct application of the Taft-Hartley Law 
designed to break the fine solidarity along all coasts and 
the advantages it gives the workers. The other is to have 
the National Labor Relations Board rule in favor of the 
employer contention that the demand for a coastwise pact 
is not “bargainable” and then move through an injunction 
to prohibit the longshoremen from striking for it. 

As long as the employers have hopes of either step, 
they will not bargain seriously and the ieup will continue. 

A fine-example of solidarity is the cooperation to the 
strikers by both the National Maritime Union and West 
Coast longshoremen who staged a 24-hour sympathy stop- 
page. Both will not work struck East Coast vessels, But 
where is the AFL-CIO? Can the labor movement as a 
whole stand by while this important struggle of 60,000 
dockers is on, and a T-H injunction is threatened? 

Differences between unions and past prejudices should 


not hamper the practice of labor's first principle—solidarity. 
The West Coast longshoremen were not concerned with 
the attitude of eastern longshoremen’s leaders when they 
show their siipport for 60,000 fellow-tradesmen in the east 
and they didn't need their permission. ILA president Wil- 
liam. V. Bradley's wire to Harry Bridges, “resenting” the 
West Coast's action was presumptious on his part. It cer- 
tainly did not reflect the feeling of the strikers, nor even 
of the entire top leadership of the ILA, as it turned out. 

___ Neither should the AFL-CIO leaders be guided solely 
Ed their quarrel. with certain of the ILA’s leaders. They 
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‘see the 60,000 longshoremen. _ 


IN TENNESSEE TRIAL | 
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bor leaders needed to realize 
they can't sound off like jingo- 
ists and at. the same time win 
public support for constructive 
domestic objectives. Knowing 
many of our labor leaders, I can 
not be too optimistic on that 
score. But there is one interest- 
ing positive sign that deserves at- 
tention. Of all places, it comes 
from the general office of the In- 
ternational. Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, headed by David 
Dubinsky, who is the most vocal 
of the labor leaders for a sabre- 
rattling line. 

The editorial of “Justice,” the 
ILGWU's paper, appraising the 
election results, titled “The Presi- 
dent and Peace,” says, after not- 
ing that the voters split their 
ballots for the President and a 
Democratic Congress: 

“This unique turn in our po- 
litical history reflects the fears 
and uncertainties of these peril- 
ous times. Faith in Mr. Eisen- 
hower sits in the White House 
the cause of peace triumphed 
over Mr. Stevenson’s more 
reasoned and profound apprecia- 
tion of the dangers of war... . 

‘Despite these sounds of clash- 
ing arms, the majority of the 
American people has demonstrat- 
ed a powerful emotional convic- 
tion that so long as Mr. Eisen- 
hower sits i nthe White House 
their sons and husbands will 
stay at home.” 

The editorial noted, however, 
that the people showed no such 
faith on -domestic issues. The 
Justice editorial concludes: 

“The most common explana- 
tion of Mr. Eisenhower's uncom- 
mon victory has been that he is 
viewed as the champion of peace. 
... The paramount question re- 
mains not only how to keep this 
country cut of war,. but also how 
to keep war from spreading in a 
world which we cannot cut our- 
selves off.” 


World of — 
Labor 


by George Morris 


ILGWU Discovers 
Why Ike Won 


” Mark that last sentence—“the 
paramount question.” That being 
the case why have some of our 
labor leaders, especially those of 
the ILGWU, been sounding off 
against every move, even by Eis- 
enhower, for a lessening of war 
tensions towards peaceful coexis- 
tence? 

7 7 

SCRUTINIZE the resolutions 
of the ILGWU on foreign policy 
at conventions for 17 years and 
youll find only anti-Soviet in- 
citement and denunciation of any 
idea that it is even possible to 
live with the USSR on the same 
planet. That view extends more 
widely to the extent that Mr. 
Dubinsky’s “secretary of state,” 
Jay Lovestone (director of his in- 
ternational affairs committee), is 
also an influence in the AFL as 
executive secretary of its “Free 
Trade Union Committee” and as 
adviser to ‘George Meany. 

The editorial in fy ag was 
evidently not based on Love- 
stones advice, because _ this 
“Project Xer of labor” is current- 
ly working vigorously to fan a 
pro-war spirit in labor ranks on 
the basis of the Hungarian events 
and in opposition to the USSR’s 
position in the Near East. 

The very same issue of “Jus- 
tice” is mostly devoted to a hys- 


terical anti-Sovietism based on 


the Hungarian events, although 
there is not a.word in it suggest- 
ing that someone has committed 


—— 
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aggression in the Middle East. 
Oh, pardon me! There is—in the 
editorial~a denunciation of the 
Eisenhower administration for a 
“warm embrace of the Russians” 
wile breaking with our 
“staunchest allies.” 
. 


IT IS certainly a welcome sign 
when the ILGWU’s leaders 
agree and state publicly that 
peace is the decisive issue with 
the people and is~the “para- 
mount” question; and that be- 
cause Ike had the advantage on 
that score he drew millions of 
votes that went otherwise for 
labor - endorsed congressional 
candidates, 

But why don’t the ILGWU 
leaders practice what they 
preach? Aggression is aggression 
wherever it appears. If Israel 
offers itself as a catspaw of Brit- 
ain and France in a plan to in- 
vade Egypt, that, too, is aggres- 
sion. And it was precisely on that 
basis that the U. S. and the 
USSR and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the countries fousd 
themselves on the same side in 
the UN, : 

In fact, “Justice” carries a 
cable from the ILGWU to His- 
tadrut giving assurance of full 
support for Israel's position and 
not a word of criticism. 

It was Stevenson's misfortune 
to be in New York for speeches 
before garment union audiences 


(Continued on Page 7) 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


| Will the Administration 
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CONSIDERABLE pressure is 
being brought on the Eisenhower 
Administration to go back on 
the major foreign policy pledges 
made by the President in his 
pre-election speech of Nov. 1. 


From such diverse sources as 
the N. Y. Times and N. Y. Post 


| the President is being told to 


stop trying to get the British- 
French-Israeli invaders. out of 
Egypt. Both the Times and 
Post are critical of United Na- 
tions for its decisions. on the 
Middle East crisis. And — the 
Administration has _ actually 
wavered between its pledges and 
the aforementioned pressures. 


So it’s worthwhile recalling 
the President's “non-political” 
TV and radio address “Jelivered 
at the height of the Middle 
East and East European crises, 
just five days before -election. 


Eisenhower criticized the ag- 
gression against Egypt and said: 
“There can be no peace with- 
out law. And there can be no 
law if we work to invoke one 


_code of international conduct for 


those who oppose, and another 
for our friends.” 
. . 

THE PRESIDENT pledged, 
in his Nov. 1 speech: | 

1. UN action to get the Brit- 
ish-French-Israeli invaders out 
of Egypt. He noted that Britain 
and France has vetoed such a 
proposal in the Security Council. 
Therefore, the President strongly 
supported action in. the General 
Assembly toward the same end. 

2. No military intervention by 
the U. S. in the Middle East=no 
new Koreas, in other words. 

8.- Fhat‘the U. S. would not 
undertake military intervention 


P Carry Out These Pledges? 


The President took note of the 
historic statement of the Soviet 
government made Oct. 30 on the 
need for equality of relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies. 

The Post,- which opposed 
Eisenhower, and_ the ~ Times, 
which supported him, are de- 
manding that the President go 


‘back on the mandate from the 


electorate. There are vast differ- 
ences -of opinion among the 
American people on the Middle 
East and East European events, 
But there is apparently tremen- 
dous agreement on the minimum 
basis of the three pledges made 
by the President Nov. 1. Public 
opinion can be very important 
in preventing the Administra- 
tion from going back on_ its 
word in these three matters. 
a 


, ANOTHER QUESTION that 
arises is whether President Eisen- 
hower was just making election 
promises or whether he expressed 
the views of important circles 
in our “ruling elite.” According 
to James Reston, Washington 
Bureau chief of the N. Y. Times, 
a man with very good pipelines 
to the White House, “United 
States diplomacy is undergoing 
an interesting and _ significant 
change.” As Reston reports it 
(Nov. 19) this policy is marked 
by the following: | ie ts 
¢ “A greater emphasis on 
—s through the United Na- 
ns. : 


in the East European countries, ‘is 


important, 


¢ “A marked decline of pub- 
lic emphasis on force 


the North Atlantic Treaty. Or- 
ganization but in the non-NATO 
areas of the world.” 

. 


IT SEEMS to me thai. the 
President’s Nov. 1 speech and 
Adminisiration policy reflect the 
basic relationships in. world af- 
fairs registered at the Geneva 
conference. Though the Admin- 
istration was brought to. the 
Geneva conference table only 
under pressure of world opinion 
it also showed that the “ruling 
élite” had to accept. what. was 
imposed in the last 10 or 12 
years. What has been imposed 
is a recognition that the imperial- 
ist powers cannot win a world 
atomic war—that no one would 
be victorious in such a war. Fuir- 
thermore, the steady trend to- 
ward greater strength for the 
peace forces as against the forces 
making for war been accen- 
tuated, not weakened since the 
Geneva conference. 


Thus, although there is a 
Middle East crisis‘one aspect of 
it is that the colonial - powers 
have heen weaken d and the 
anti-imperialist movement in 
North Africa and the Near East 
has been strengthened. Under 
old conditions this could easily 
have led to a world war. Under 
present conditions it enabled the 
United Nations to work effec- 
tively and efficiently for world 
peace, - 

In view of these developments 
the idea of a new summit con- 


ference becomes more and more. 
It was emphasized 


by the Swiss government’s pro- 
posal. Then the Soviet disarma- 
ment plan advanced. for such a 
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Protests Two 
Theatre Reviews 
Editor,. Daily Worker: 

I am sending this letter in 
protest against two reviews that 
recently appeared in your paper: 
Harry Raymond's coverage of 
“Long Day's Journey Into Night’; 
a Dave Platt's report on 
“Separate Tables.” In both cases, 
the critics seem to have refrain- 
ed from a partisan, class 
scious, Marxist analysis, one that 
. examines a work of art from the 
' point of view of exposing the 
ulcers of capitalism and raising 
the level of social understanding 
of people. Or, perhaps, Messieurs 
Raymond and Platt believes that 
the American working class is 
so advanced that it no such 
material. 

I realize that the “Daily Work- 
er” is now trying to break itself 
of past sectarian habits, but this 
is no excuse for taking an ap- 
proach that ignores class 
struggle in art. Writing for the 
“average person” should not 
mean losing ones identity~ or 
trying to please almost everyone. 
In the hope of achieving broad- 
ness, let us not water down pro- 


vocative content to the vanish- 
ing point or ignore the require- 
ments of partisanship or focus 
too much on the niceties of 
form (complete acceptance of 
narrow psychological character- 
ization surface discussion of 
acting performances, passing re- 
ferences to the director). Nor 
should we try to avoid the re- 
sponsibility of decision by pin- 
ning the label of almost un- 
qualified approval on anything 
so long as it is not out and out 
reactionary. I may be naive, but 
it is difficult for me to stomach 
the electicism © of so-called 
“Marxist” critics who wax equal- 


ly enthusiastic over gee geo 
of progressive authors the 
slick ee gees and gr 
neuropa gical dramas 0 
Broadway. 

Of course, this does not mean 
that tribute should not be paid, 
when proper, to the craftsman- 
ship of writers like O'Neill and. 
Rattigan but, please, let us not 
forget that we are living in the 
world of the “singing tomorrows” 
and should be trying to brin 
about the establishment of social- 
ism in this country. In this re- 
spect, most modern bourgeois 
writers (not to be confused with 
the classical heritage) have 
severe limitations. Where is the 
spirit of good old fashioned 
American Dds mt and non-con- 
formism, the tradition of the 
Popuiists, Debs, the I.W.W., the 
oe Deal and Og oe th 

ommunist Party verything 
seems to have been thrown over- 

in a frantic effort to 
achieve “respectability” and “me- 
too-ism.” Is this what is called 


WwW 


and August this year, and while 
this short visit does not make me 
an expert, it did give me a very 
clear and balanced picture of 
what goes on there. Housing, for 
instance:_I saw the overcrowd- 
ing parts of Budapest and the 
bad state of repair of most of the 
buildings there, but I also saw 
the wonderful and extensive new 
building, not only at places like 
Gyor but the whole new town 

Sztalinvaris—the steel town 
built to make agricultural ma- 
chinery, so that the agriculture 
of Hungary could be put on a 
modern basis. 


The wrongs of the Stalinist 
period were over, and — 
were hoping, optimistically, that 
progress would accelerate, in- 
stead of plodding along too slow- 
ly. We know now that the Com- 
munist Party of Hungary did not 
seize the opportunities of the 
20th Congress of the USSR 
Party quickly enough. 

Because my observations were 
limited, I have checked them 
against those of others who were 
with me and with those whose 
knowledge of the country is 
greater than mine. Before going, 
I had heard rumors that the 
USSR took the greater share of 
Hungary's goods and raw mate- 
rials; I investigated this in re- 
ey to the film industry, as I 

ad heard that the terms for 
film exchange between Hungary 
and the Soviet Union allowed 

Soviet Union to exploit 
Hungarian film productions un- 
fairly. | 


I went to the Head of the 
Export - Import Department of 
Hungarofilm, as I reported to 
you afterwards, but found no 
confirmation for the story I had 
been told. On the contrary, | 
was given evidence to show the 
absurdity of the charges against 
the USSR. I did not have the op- 
portunity of investigating alle- 
gations in regard to bauxite and 
other raw material, and have an 
open mind about what the 
USSR's attitude has been. 


I give these details to show 
that while Hungary wanted in- 
dependence and absolute sov- 
ereignty, she also wanted friend- 
ly relations with her as well as 
with all other countries—whether 
socialist or capitalist. 

Reaction knew what it was 
doing in Hungary, and when the 
wholly legitimate demands of 
the Hungarian people were not 
being adequately attended to by 
the Communist Party to such an 
extent that it boiled right over, 
the reactionaries jumped on the 
bandwagon. 

Imre Nagy began attending to 
the people’s demands, but he also 
retreated in front of the demands 
of those who were taking ad- 
vantage of the people's revolt. 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s broadcast 
speech was the turning point, 
(maybe that’s why it was payed 
down by the British press?) The 
broadcast was not only a rallying 
call to reaction to turn back the 
clock in Hungary, but was also a 
warning to Janos Kadar and his 
associates to prevent at all costs 
Hungary becoming a base for 
anti-Soviet intrigues. 


the 
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and “Bigger Than Life” 


Pro-Football Game | 
. | with the Detroit Lions on Thanks- 
‘ , y> 

will be televised over WOR-TV 


rees starting at 12 noon. 
e-. | will handle the play- | 
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aries were stringing up le 
—almost indiscriminately, it 
seems—and carrying out other 
foul murders. I have tried ‘in this 
letter to be calm, but here my 
emotions well over, because in 
my short time in Hungary this 
Summer I made many good 
friends —some ordinary folk, 
others in responsible positions— 
and I cannot help being worried 
about what has happened to 


them. 
—Chris 


Disagrees With 
Film Reviewer 
Dear David Platt: 

I disagree decidedly with your 
description of the interesting 
James Mason’ picture “Bigger 
Than Life” as “tedious and hok- 
ed-up.” It is certainly not tedi- 
ous. The fact is even doctors have 
complained about the indiscrim- 


< 


inate use by the public of the 
new soothing drugs, not to men- 
tion the over-use by many peo- 
ple of our old friends aspirin 
tablets, and now, radiation and 
X-rays. Many wonder-drugs have 
been proved to have dangerous 
side or after affects, but only 
after they had been tried on a 
good many people. (See also the’ | 
report in the Times of May 3 
of this year by the head of the 
American Psychiatric Assn. on 
the ‘trail of mutilated frontal 
lobes across the country’ left on | 
human beings in the sacred name 
of medical science. It is not with-' 
out reason that films warning in 
a kind of allegorical way about , 
the dangers of mad doctors and 
scientists and man-made Frank- 
ensteins find such warm public 
response, and not only for their 
horror Value as thriller. 

It is our whole society, in- } 
cluding much of its worship of | 
pills, drugs, serums, vaccines, 
surgery, shock-therapy, “chemi- 
cal” or surgical “cures” for feeble- 
mindedness and the like that is ~ 
“hoked-up.” May be this film is 
hoked-up, too. In it, only the 
hard-driven overworked school | 
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named in honor of the great Pol- 


opening date of the competition. 
($5,000 at the rate of exchange) is| 
among the 12 awards announced. 
The other two prizes are 15,000, 


half of which will be paid in 


}“Devil's Trill” of C. Tartini: Son- 


‘M. Leclair; Sonata in C minor of 
\lonaises or the Scherzo-Tarantella 


‘ski; the A major concerto of Mie- 


‘second violin concerto of Szyma- 


The third Henryk Wieniawski 
International Violin Competition, 


ish instrumentalist and composer 
(1835-1880) will be held in Poznan 
Dec. 1-15 1957, the Polish Em- 


bassy .in Washington announces.| 
The contest is open to violinists of 
all nations who will be not more 


than 83 years of age as of. the 
A first prize of 20,000 zlotys 


10,000, 7500, 5000 arid 300 yr 
€ 

winner's national currency and 
half in Polish currencey. In addi- 
tion there will be six prizes of 
2,000 zlotys each. Expenses of all 
competitors during their entire 
stay in Poland will be paid, as 
well as the cost of their homeward 
journey from Poland. 
The first Wieniawski Competi- 
tion in 1935, was won by the late 
Ginette Niveu of France. Second 


prize went to the famous Soviet | 


violinist David Ojistrakh, and third 
place was given Henry Tymianka 
of Creat Britain, who has since 
been widely heard as the first vio- 
linist of the Paganini artet. 
David Oistrakh’s son, Igor, then 21 


To Be Held Dec. 1-15.in Poland , 


wil) | f | 
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concerto of the contemporary 
Polish composer, Grazyna Bace- 
'wicz; or the Concerto of Zygmunt 
Turski, another leading Polish 
modern. : 
The international jury will award 
prizes to the 12 finalists on the 
basis of the average of their per- 
formances in all three stages of the 
competition. hema contestants 
will give a series o 
Warsaw and other Polish cities fol- 
lowing the competition. 


did even. better than his father by 
winning first place at the second) 
Wieniawski world contest in Poz-' 
nan in 1952. 

Requirements of the competi- 
tion call for the performance dur-| 


ing its first stage of Parts 3 and 4 


of either the G minor, A minor or 
C major sonatas of J. S. Bach; the 
Wieniawski Capriccio op. 10, No. 


7; one of the following Capriccios, | 
also from Op. 10 of Wieniawski— fo 


No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 or 8: and either 
the Capriccio in D major, op, 29 
No. 3 of Karol Lipinski or No. 38, 
4, 5 (without accompaniment) of 
Wieniawski'ss op. 18. 

Competitors reaching the sec- 
ond stage will be required to per-/ 
form one of the following sonatas: 


ata in F minor of Locatelli-Ysaye; 
“Le Tombeau” in C minor, by J. 


H. von Biber; also one of the Po- 


of Wieniawski; and either Szyma- 
nowskis Myths, Romanza or his 
Noctrune and TaranteHa. In addi- 
tion, competitors will perform one 
work of their own choice (except a 
concerto) of up to 15° minutes 
duration. 
s > 
Twelve contestants will be 
chosen for the final stage. They 
will play one of’ the following with 
orchestra: the D minor_or the F 
sharp minor concerto of Wieniaw- 


czyslaw Karlowicz; the first or 


nowski; the third or fourth violin 


| obtained 


Written applications to enter 
the Competition must be received 
by the Secretariat of the Competi- 
tion at 15-17 Krakowskie Przed- 


| miescie Street, Warsaw, not later 


than Sept. 1, 1957. Applications 
must be accompanied by a copy 
of a birth certificate. a certificate 
of citizenship, a brief autobiog- 
raphy for publication use, and for 

r the same purpose, three glossy 
photographs approximately 3'2 by 


5 inches in size. A statement of 


musical education or concerts given 
is also required. Candidates ac- 
cepted as competitors will be so 
notified no later than Oct. 15, 
1957. Application forms may be 
the Embassy of the 


concerts in 


Polish People’s Republic, 2640 © 


Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wasliing- 


From the Treasury of World Literature 


teacher, James Mason, is ‘mad.’ 
His pretty wife, accepts uncri- 
tially all the middle-class 
fetishes about the necssity of a 
lovely home, D ag car, bridge- 
playing and like as neces- 
sary (as unfortunately they are) 
to certain categories of income 
in-much of middle-class Ameri- 
ca. But it is not just these pres- 
sures and fo taste but the 
constant strain and overwork 
that conspire to-drive some teach- 
ers either ‘mad’ or to drink— as 
with Rosalind Russell in “Picnic” 
brings 
this out nicely. : 

—ANGRY READER 


WOR to Televise | 
Thanksgiving Day ) 


The Green Bay ‘Packers’ tilt 
Thursday, Nov. 22,} 
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Project for a Perpetual Peace 


‘By JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
As a more noble, useful, and 


(published in 1756) 
delightful Project never engaged 


the human mind, than that of establishing a perpetual peace among 


the contending nations of E 


_ claim to the attention of the publi 


, never did a writer lay a better 
that he who points out the means 


to carry such a design into execution. It is indeed very difficult for a 
man of probity and sensibility, not to be fired with a kind of 
enthusiasm on such a subject; nay, I am not clear that the very 


illusions of a heart truly humane, 


whose warmth makes ev i 
easily surmountable, are not in this case more eligible than. that rigi 


and forbiddi 
want of a 
promote the 


i tary e 


prudence, which . finds in its own indifferenc ‘e and 
a the chief obstacle to everything that tends to 
blic good. | 
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WITH THE. OLYMPICS 


‘As the’ 


se 


Village, Home of 4,000 


MELBOURNE, Australia, 


Nov. 20.— This is the Olym- 


pis Village, home of some 4 000 athletes from nearly 70 na- 
tions drawn by a common bond, the 16th Olympic Games. 


Take a train from the’ Princes 
Bride Station. It’s 20-minutes’ ride’ 
to Heidelberg. Then another 10 
minutes by bus to the main en- 
trance. There another world greets 
the visitor. 


The entrance is lined with the 


Australian soldier with a famed|? 
hat checks the visitor's 
credentials. You are inside. 

A runner brushes past getting! 


to his quarters. The trim brick one- 
buildings with their red tile 
roofs look for all the world like 
those in a new subdivision, per- 
haps in England. On the opposite 
side of the street white and blue 
stucco bungalows lend a Califor-) 
nia-like note of contrast. 

Strange sounds greet the ear and 
when they are finally channeled 
they become bits of conversation in 
Engish. French, Russian, Italian| 

tongues the American visitor 
cannot identify. 

In a level valley to one side i is the 
training track and workout fields. 
The walkers are walking in their. 
strange flat-footed style. A hurdler 
skims over the barriers. Here a 
pole vaulter is making a jump. 
There a shot 


effort. 
Rene uickly one of Melbourne's 
Sere woman. starts. Blankets ap- 
— oe athletes huddle under 


The shower ends and the sun re-} 


arrive by fgot, bicycle and motor 
scooter. 
— 


The jogging, hurdling and 
resumes. 

talian in his light bluel; 

training suit chats with a Yugoslav 

in his dark green sweatsuit. Aus-' 

tralian girl athletes discuss the fine! 


nadian counterparts. _ 

The visitors begin a ring. 
They surround a Moslem 1 nd Pak- 
istan wearing a white turban and 
they flash autograph books. The 
Pakistani obliges. 

Clear the track, a runner is turn- 
ing on a burst of speed. And the 
high jumper easily clears six feet 
with the effortless grace of .a. fine 
athlete. 

Turkish newsmen surround a 
group of recap soccer football 
players ily discussing their 
som Aromel and around track 


men go. 
Back to the sights of the village. 
There’s.a Catholic Church and a 
to it a Protestant one. Set reveal 


putter gets off a good | 


their identities in signs lettered in 
four languages. Here's the United 
States Olympic Committee head- 
quarters. On the front lawn pretty 


16-year-old Muriel Davis of Indi-| 


anapolis does handstands in her 

mnastic costume for a group of 
Shcteteceninees. They plead for just 
one more shot. 


The United States track and field 
team converges in front of the 
building to have its picture taken. 
The Rev. Robert Richards of Cali- 
fornia and Illinois pole vault fame 
joshes with Arnie Sowell of Pitts- 


burgh. 


Off to the dining room. Lamb 
steaks or hamburger for lunch. 
Athletes mingle with team officials 
and newsmen. A burst of laughter 
resounds. 

Back to the main gate. Outside 
the autograph hunters are jammed 
solid. And so. on to Melbourne 
with its bright lights and festive 
air. 


Our Women and Men 
‘Should Win’ Diving 
MELBOURNE, ‘Nev. 20— The 
United States figures on sweeping 
the Olympic diving events, swim- 
ming coach Bob Muir of Williams’ 
College said today, despite the fact 


that there will be more competition 
= ever before. 


asserted between two-times-a-day 
workouts, “with Gary Tobian tak- 
ing the men’s platform title and 


Don Harper tops in the spring-| 
‘board event.” 


Even if {they faltered, he said, 
the United States had plenty of tal-! 
ent ready t» step in. Mrs. Juno 


Irwin 


challenging Mrs. McCormick off 


the platform with Barbara Gilders 
and Jeanne Stunyo as threats in 


the springboard. 
“Australia has the top man in 
Murray Rose for 1,500 meters, 


Breen a fine chance, too, while Bill 
Yorzyk may surprise some people 
in the 200 yard butterfly.” 


Muir's biggest headache right 


now is selecting an 800 meter relay 
‘team. 
“Only two men seem sure of 


their spots, Woolsey and Haneley,” 
he explained. “There are .11 others 


shooting for the other two. places}: 


meas! and it $s going to be tough picking 


them. 


Write pie our new catalog | 
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| BOOKSHOP jj’ 
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Whats Ont 


Coming 


CELEBRATE the GOth Birthday of Wil- 
liam Surefiko on Sat. Nov. 24, 8:30 p.m. 
at Brighten Center, 3200 Coney Island 
Ave., B’kiyn. Smorgasbord, entertainment, 
dancing. Sponsored by Shore Front Frat- 
-ernal Club. 


Pps DuBO!Is, noted scholar, will lecture 
on “Negro Music.” Sunday eve., 7:30 p.m. 
Dec. 2, at Jewish Philharmonic 


oo 189 Second Ave. Polk dancing will 


‘Classified Ads. 


POR SALE. 


‘ma PORTABLE TV—Rated “Best 


SPEC. $84.95.—Ideal second or 
even first set. aneare Brand Dist. 


d Paula Jean Myers are 


” he: 
added, “but right there I give: X Minus One: Chain of Command 


“Mrs. Pat McCormick should Has, 
tain both the high and low board 


crowns in women’s diving,” Muir} 
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Today's Best 
Bets on TV, : 
[Mevtes, Theatre 


TV 

hock Morning—news (2) 7 a.m. 

Morning Feature: Letters From An 
Unknown. Woman (7) 9 a.m. 

Movie: Adventures of Martin Eden 
_ Jack London) ) 2 

World News (2) 6 

cae cites Eve Parade of Lights 

All Star Movie: Hudson’s Bay with 
Paul Muni (13) 7 and 10 - 

Disneyland (7) 7:30. At Home with 
Donald Duck 

Million Dollar Movie: A Bill of Di- 
vorcement (1932) (9) 7:30 & 10 

Father Knows Best (4) 8:30 
Kraft Theatre: The Day of the 
Hunter, adapted from story by 
— and Ward Hawkins (4) 9 to 

Ozzie and Harriet (7) 9 

U.S. Steel Hour: Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer — musical version 
(2) 10 to 11. 

Boxing (7) 10. From Los Angeles 

Mike Wallace Night Beat (5) Il 

Late Movie: Eve Knew Her Apples: 
comedy) (2) 11:15 

Steve Allen: Guests: Signo Hasso, 
pianist Cy Coieman (2) 11:15 

Old Old Show-silent films (4) 


The late Walter Huston plays 
the part of Satan in “The Devil 
and Daniel Webster a 1941 


William Dieterle film age). | 


tonight on TV (Channel 5, 9:30). 
It was adapted from a short story 
by Stephen Rose Benet. (Rec- 
ommended). 


RADIO 
Edward Morgan, AFL-CIO news 
~ WABC 7 p.m. 


| perience _ by 
World War IL. 


+} lini. 


Masters of Mystery WABC 7:30 | 

Recollections at Thirty (Excerpts, 
from broadcasts of the past) 
WRCA 8:30 


: 


Forum: Hero Worship WABC 8: 30 


—rodent revolutions WRCA 9 
Pro Basketball—Knicks vs. Fort 

Wayne at Boston WINS 9 
Readings in Mystery and Suspense 

WRCA 9:30 
John Vandercook WABC 10 
Boxing: Tommy Bain vs. Ike Chest- 

nut WABC 10:05 

MOVIES : 

Magnificient Seven, 50th St. Guild 
Ten Commandments, Criterion 
Ballet of Romeo & Juliet, Midtown 


Lust for Life, Plaza 
D | secre Roxy 
Secrets of Reef, Riviera 


(Continued from Page 5) 
on the very day Israel invaded 
Egypt and the UN condemned 

aggressive act. It was a 

parently on the advice of 

garment union leaders that Stev- 
enson took a position that oe 

,the Republicans an opening t 
make accusations (although Falets 
ly in my Opinion) that Stevenson 
wanted us involved in a war on 

the side of Britain and France. 
Having taken the im nt 
step and publicly cone that 
peace is the nt issue, the 
ILGWU leaders should have just 
as frankly drawn the lesson why 
the labor-endorsed man who 
lace Truman in 
id again in 1956, 
lost. They should look back some 
and that 


‘masked as a 


(Continued from Page 2) 
the 20 yéars of fascist rule ex- 
Hungary before 


Without going into details of 
how the armed clash developed, 
suffice it to say that it was a 
world tragedy, a grave discredit 
to Socialism, and a summary of 
all previous mistakes, that fw 
Communists in. Hung 
Soviet and Hungarian jy ory it 
necessary to conduct an armed 
struggle against a mass move- 
ment which undoubtedly had the 
backing of the bulk of the Hun- 
garian people. The tragedy was 
all the more serious because the 
Communist forces had been in 
leadership in Hungary for a dec- 
ade, and during this period they 


should have been able readily to. 


win the unbreakable Socialist 
friendship and cooperation of the 
Hungarian people and to have 
destroyed the power of the al- 
ways potentially dangerous ré- 


action. 
e 


HOW THIS strange and un- 
natural general situation for 
Communists developed is how- 
ever, no great mystery. Fascist- 
like reaction, which has always 
been powerful in Hungary, ex- 
ploited the mistakes of the Com- 


_ |-munist parties apd was able to 


seize upon the just grievances of 
the people, especially their mili- 
tant demonstrative demand for 


-' national independence, and to 


misdirect them into reactionary 
and fascist channels. Fascists are 
past masters at such subversion, 
as we have seen conclusively in 
the days of Hitler and Musso- 


This subversion by fascists 
who poured into:Hungary from 
Austria is precisely what took 
place during the Hungarian in- 
surrection of the past couple of 
weeks. The weakness: of the 
Communist-led forces in the sit- 
uation was that they were un- 
able to retain the leadership of 
the masses and to keep the 
movement. directed towards the 
achievement of legitimate peo- 
ple’s demands, within the frame- 
work of Socialism, as had been 
done recently in Poland and ear- 
lier in Yugoslavia. When the 
leadership of the mass move- 
ment was thus seized by reac- 
tionaries, which happened under 
the Nagy Government, the basic 
issue was changed from one of a 
just struggle of the people for 
more democracy and for national 


independence, to an attempt by 


the reactionary ferces,. stimulat- 
ed, organized, and armed by 
American money, to transform 
the Hungarian Socialist regime 
into one of fascism. 

Even the bourgeois corres 
pondents on the scene at the 


| time, freely stated that the is- 


sue at stak head passed from the 
realm of basic reforms within 
the framework of Socialism to 
that of re-establishing the capi- 
talist system, which, in Hungary, 
could only mean fascism. They 
freely forecast that Cardinal 
Mindzenty would be the head of 
the projected clerical fascist 
government. 


THE REACTIONARIES of 
the world hailed the preliminary 
success of. Hungarian reaction, 
people’s revolution. 
They felt that at last they had 
the formula and the mass 
ning with which to deal a mnoctel 
blow to Socialism throughout 
Eastern Eurepe and in the world 
in general. They obviously hoped 
to stimulate people’s militant 
movements in the various Peo- 
ple’s Democracies, latch on to 
them, transform them into viol- 


| ent attacks upon Socialism, and 


when victorious, proceed to set 

up a fascist regime, And all this 
— He er 

pag attack 

Union itself, 

Net et eh 

reaction so 
that the hour had struck for a 


Soviet. 


- . CG : G . . 
6. 


by the fat that tht owe nity 
had been confused and 
ed at the time by the b 


- like’raid of Great Britain, F saat: 


and Israel upon Egypt. 


It was in this situation, upon 
the request of the Kadar Hun- 
garian government, that the So- 
viet Union, under the terms of 
the Warsaw Pact and the Pots- 
dam agreement, stepped in to re- 
store in Hungary and to 
ae a " potintiall highly - 

ngerous victory for ultra-reac- 
tion. It was a case of supreme 
political necessity, such as the 
Soviet Union has had to face up 
to upon various occasions during 
its pms 8 notably under Lenin's 
leadershi 

It alf goes to demonstrate that 
we are living in a revolutionary 
world and that world capitalism 
fi g to the last, is being re- 

ee by world free 

owever deplora tragic 
the fact of the military 0 
Hungary, it cannot be denied 
that the Red Army’s interven- 
tion prevented the development 
of a malignant danger of fascism 
in Eastern Europe and also the 
growth of a serious war menace. 
A realization of all this was the 


‘significance of the prompt sup- 


port of the Soviet action, .as un- 
avoidable under the circumstanc- 
es, by Mao Tse-tung and Togliat- 

ti, as well as by Communist ~ 
parties all over the world. We 
cannot accept the false and 
dangerous theory of those who 
elaim that under present world 
conditions of strengthened So- 


cialist and democratic forces 


. automatically, there can be no 


danger of war or fascism. 
#* 

IN INSURRECTION-TORN 
Hungary the USSR and the 
Kadar government face grave 
and heavy responsibilities. The 
confidence of the Hungarian 
i. class and the bulk of 

ple has been badly shat- 
ee oad must be restored. Na- 
tional ‘indpendence must be 
esablished 8 with it the fullest 
democracy. Every effort must be 
made to overcome the economic 
havoc. caused by the fighting 
and to pana the country to a 
state of p rity. Obviously the 
Red pig should be withdrawn 
from Hungarian soil as soon as 
the workers and their allies have 
established ‘securities for Social- 
ism, have set up real barriers 
against a fresh fascist onslaught, 
and as foreign troops are with- 
drawn from other countries. 
These are indeed no easy tasks, 
and their fulfillment will a for 
real Communist statesmanship— 
flexible, resolute, artd resource- 
ful. New state treaties will prob- 
ably also have to be made with 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslov- 
akia, and Albania. 

The Hungarian tragedy has 
caused considerable uncertainty 
in the ranks of Communist 
parties in various countries, the | 
U. S. included. Temporarily the 
a of the Soviet Union ha$ 

hurt among the masses. 
But all this does not signify, as 
some charge, a crisis in interna- 
tional Communism comparable 
to that of the Second Raslenation= 
al in 1914. The latter was the . 
degeneration of Social Demo- — 
cracy; whereas this situation, for 
all its seriousness, is a “crisis” of 
growth for world Communism. . 

World capitalism, in general 
crisis, continues its process of 
breakdown, as graphically indi- 
cated by its grave situation over 
the Suez Canal; , Com- 
munism readjusting itself to the — 
changing. world situation and to 
the hard lessons of the Stalin cult 
of the individual, will continue 
the march ahead which will fini- 
ally result in the establishment 
of a Socialist world. 

The CPUSA must grasp ont | 
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USSR Close 


- MELBOURNE, Australia, Nov. 20.—_The XVI Olym- 
piad opens with a colorful ceremony Thursday and despite 
world tensions which have cast a shadow over the games, 
this is expected to be the greatest ay gare 

-@lassic since World War Il with however, the U. S. <pet to wit. popular fighter since Marcel Cer- 
the U. S. favored to nose out the; 2° ‘more than two at the ee dan, ho todav his revenge vic- 
Soviet Union for-the unofficial There was a question of whet id tory over tot Ralph (Tiger) 
team championship. the track and field athletes would Jones of Yonkers, N. Y., would 


A crowd of 110,000, includin like the track at the cricket ground. sean ian long: sough sie ah 


a | It was laid less than three weeks} : 4] 
visitors. from. all over the -wor jago and a select few who were the world middleweight title. 


ee sewulig ratheaey se rewied at the able to test it said it was too soft 
tend the pageantry that precedes ane Spe ney: | 
the world’s. biggest athletic show.| . All the athletes have been com- 
The opening ceremony is sched- plaining of the cold and rainy 
uled to start -at 3 p.m. Thursday weather which has set them back 
(midnight Wednesday EST). in training. It has been especially 
ie Sete fn dhe. cheilinte difficult for athletes from the na- 
. E x8 au Semalhed jn tions which are now having their 
<¥ BY sane at ti dimegs fr ™ | winter. The forecast for the open- 
ame; oe ee eee lin bre cir was for continued 
t 


from the games. But 69 countries ; : ) 
will be eequemsated. wa. total of = — normal temperatures but no 
wae i oe fig 2 AE q While training general was re- 
at num ni USSR sa d tarded, Jim Kelly, odach of the 
aaa ah us Tt oe U.S. track and field team, pointed 
; e ’ os te, ao ~ | out that “the same weather has hit 
0 wage a Closer battle tor the team) 41) of us so we are all in the same 
<7 than a4 did at cogeeen hoat.” 

vere the U.S won out by 60% xy oe hie 

— a , in the number of gion noses ‘ egy ange 
me > “LIDS . 
diester - nag Rage: agg rere dication, the games should pro- 


ontest, the U.S. winnin 
40 Seal eae 90. a desis : duce a record-breaking cafnival. 


The U.S. track and field men in 
particular. broke or. approached 
several world records in the warm- 
up meets, 


‘NEW ‘SUGAR’ 
DOES IT AGAIN | 


Welterweight Garnett (Sugar) 
Hart of Philadelphia who prac- 
tically clinched “Rookie-Of-The- 
Year’ honors with his 10th straight 
victory Monday night was offered 
a main event at Madison Square 
Garden. Slender, 20-year-old Hart 
—who looks like another Sugar Ray 
Robinson—tagged. West Indian 
Hector Constance with the first 
kayo of his 44-fight career in the 
10th round of their TV bout at 
St. Nick's. 
— 74 


Humez Wants Chance 
After Paris Win 


PARIS, France, Nov. 20.— 
Charles Humez, Frances most 


from the Flanders coal mines ral- 
lied strongly to gain a 10-round 
decision over Jones last night be- 
fore 13,000 fans at the Palais Des 
Sports. 

Bubbling with joy over _ his 
comeback decision, Humez said he 
would like to fight the winner of 
next month’s ‘middleweight cham- 
pionship bout between title-holder 
Ray (Sugar) Robinson and Gene 
Fuller at Madison Square Gar- 

en. 


QUITS KNICKS 

Gary Bergin, homesick and dis- 
couraged because of his lack of 
success as a pro basketball player, 
quit the New. York Knickerbockers 
yesterday and started back to his 
home in Provo, Utah: by automo- 


This time, the U.S. hopes to ex- bile with his wife and daughter. 


- ceed those totals. 
: “We - going to su _ =m 
ere and win more gold medals} Competition begins Thursday 
than we did at Helsinki,” J. Lyman| night (Thursday morning, EST) 
Bingham, executive director of the| when South Korea meets Formosa 
U.S. Olympic Committee, pre-| in: the opening first-round basket- 
dicted. ball game. Russia and Canada, 
“I think we will do better in}which are given the best chance 
track, both men’s and women’s|to gain the final along with the 
 Seensggar wrestling and weight|U.S., meet in a second game that 
ifting while We should hold. ourjnight. . 
own in basketball, men’s and wom-| The defending champon Olym- 
en's swimming and rowing. . |pic U.S. team opens its play against 
At Helsinki, the U. S. won 14) Japan Friday. 
gold medals -in track and field,! The first gold medals will be 
and eight in swimming. decided on Friday when the finals 
. any fp vc take Bingham|in the high jump, women’s discus 
e leve ev. >. wl fare worse in d 10,000-mete i] "d. : 
Australia than in Helsinki. In 1952 pra cee ae Gee Re bashes At Olympic Village today, King 
declared that the relay team had 


the U. S. ge siege when it won 
the boxing titles, taking the gold| center of the stage eight days as its goal a new world’s record 
in the event. 


medals in that sport. This time, while basketball continues through- 


picked by the Knicks of the second 
round of the draft. _ 


out the games. Swimming does not 
start until Thursday, Nov. 29. 


KING CALLED BEST 


MELBOURNE, Nov. 20.—Lea- 
hon King is the greatest sprinter in 
the world today—that’s the state- 
ment of- U.S. coach Jim Kelly. 

But King is competing only in 
the 400 meter relay despite his 
being the best in the world in the 
sprints and Kelly says he cannot do 
anything about it—the die was cast 
in the Olympic trials last June in 
Los An hay 


en ee ne 


Little Perry Jeter Sighs, Wonders... 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—A frac- 
tured ankle may make Perry Jet- 


at California Polytechnic, got * for a touchdown against the 
into football the ‘long way Philadelphia Eagles; | 


The courageous boxer-puncher| 


er,’ Chicago Bear pint - sized 
roookie halfback sensation, a 
“has been” ‘before he becomes 
an “is. 

“If worse comes to worse, I 
can make cheese,” Jeter said, 
“After all, that was my major 
at college.” 

The young Negro star chuck- 
led at his home-made joke. Then 
he glanced down at his band- 
aged foot and the smile disap- 
peared. His ankle was broken 
on the opening kickoff by Green 

Bay two weeks ago. 

“I'm not ready to give up yet 
—football means too muc to me,” 
he said, “Sure, they tell me ank- 
les like this have wrecked lots 
of careers, but I’m not ready to 
add mine to the list. I'm an op- 
timist by nature.” 


coe che » 4 Jeter, a 5-8,.178-pounder-who 
Pay ee ‘majored ta dey a facturing 


« 


around—through baseball. 

“I was a catcher and outfield- 
er. A couple scouts got interest- 
ed and said I might make the 
grade if I'd quit football,” Jeter 
related. “But football was put- 
ting me through school: so I 
dropped baseball.” 


“Jeter is ‘a very elusive run- _ 


ner, a fine man at punt returns 
and he has a remarkable change 
of pace,” Poly coach Roy 
Hughes wrote Bear owner 
George Halas. “He is like Bud- 
dy Youngonly more so.” 

So Halas picked Jeter as 1955 
draft choice number 26—then 
forgot about him.. Six months 
ago Halas’ secretary reminded 
her boss that the Jet was Chi- 


‘cago property. Halas agreed to 


have a loog-see. 


Jeter thease) yy i 
1. Ran, back a punt 81. yards 


2. Carried the ball over on 
a five yard plunge against the 
Bears’ cross - town rivals, the 
Chicago Cardinals; | 

3. Grabbed a Washington 
Redskin opening kickoff and 
pranced 90 yards, at one point 
jogging a complete circle around 
a horde of tacklers, for a score. 
\ “Those big guys didn’t scare 
me,” Jeter confided. “The thing 
that did scare me, though, was 
the fact I was in the pro game... 
I was awed by its perfection.” 

‘Halas’ secretary, however, was 
awed by Jeter. 

“I felt so sorry ‘for him that 
first day when he walked into 
our office with all his luggage,” 
she said. “I was certain he 
wouldn’t survive the first cut. 
Why, he looked so small sur- 


cases, 


rounded by all those. big, suit- | 


~by lester rodney 
A Trade Is Made, Other Items .. . 


ON THE FACE of it, the Phillies’ trade of Del Ennis to the 
Cards for Rip Repulski and substitute Bobby Morgan is baffling. 
The Phils, who seemed to feel they had to make some moves, could 
have gotten more for a player of Ennis’ stature, you would imagine. 
But of course, Carpenter and Hamey are not running On the Score- 
board and On the Scoreboard is not running the Philadelphia front 


office. It’s their trade. 

Ennis is one of the authentic power hitters in the league, a 
gem of consistency in providing those runs batted in. He was over 
the 100 rbi mark for four straight seasons on a high plateau until 
last year when he whacked over “only” 95, a figure I note was 
exceeded in the league by only four players, Musial, Kluszewski, 
Adcock and Snider. 

At: 31, the intelligent, likeable Philadelphian figures to have 
lots of rbis left in his bat. Repulski, who occasionally. looks like 
a solid power hitter too, has never attained Ennis consistency and 
also seems to be on the brittle side. 
hatl 11 homers and 53-rbis to Ennis’ 26 and 95. From the Phila- 
delphia_ point of view, he is three yeasr younger than Ennis, and a 
somewhat better left fielder. . 

Morgan is what the trade calls a “journeyman” infielder, who 
never made it as a regular with the Dodgers, the Phils, or Cards, 
but is a handy big leaguer to have around. He hit .196 in breaking 
into 138 games with the Phils and Cards last season, with three 
homers and 21 runs. 

The Cards, with lefthanded hitting regulars in Musial, Moon, 
Blasingame and its young first base potentials Alston and Cunning- 
ham, want the long hitting righthanded outhelder. Truth to tell, 
the way it seems from here, the fact that this is their need and 
they had the younger Repulski and went for Ennis—throwing in 
Morgan—is an evaluation of the trade in its own way, and one we 
go along with. {Philly opinions to the contrary, if any, will get 
prompt and courteous publication here.) 

Ennis is one of the few natives of a big league city who grew 
up to play for that city’s team. His entire 11 years of big league 


life have been with the Phillies. His 31 homers were a big factor - 


in leading the club in 1956 to its first pennant in 35 years. 

Del should do all right in St. Louis, and for all we know may 
welcome the change. 

However, he does live in Philly all his life, has a home there, 
and growing chrildren going to school there. Chances are he'll 
stay there. : 

In any case, whether any of the three principals like it or not 
they have nothing to say about it and so might as well put the best 
face on it. 


It was Sid Gordon who mused one day on trading ballplayers: 


The six-fcot-eight forward was; “Imagine,” said the former Giant socker, now finished: with the 


game after a season with Miami, “you're a statistician in a New 
York office. You come to work one morning and your're told that 
you've just been traded to a Wichita office for an accountant and 
two bookkeepers. You must report gt once. You live in New 
York, your family and friends are there, but you have to pull up 
and go to Wichita at once because if you don't you can't get a job 
anywhere in the country as an accountant... .” 
+ 


ROY CAMPANELLA, back from Japan, will rest one: week 
and then submit to an operation on his right thumb which he hopes 
will put him back on the batting beam. This is not as complicated 
as the operation on his left hand which made such a difference for 
the ’55 season, since no nerves are involved, but the removal of 
bone chips which made gripping the bat a painful thing. 

Roy was 35 Monday (happy birthday!) and the second question 
in addition to “will the ‘operation work” is “is he slowing up and 
losing something as a hitter anyhow?” 

Roy thinks not, says he is in perfect shape, says his reflexes 
are good, and points to his high power percentage even in his bad 
year to show that he is still pulling as sharply as ever. 

Anyhow, the Dodgers are closely watching the Winter League 
performance of “the next Campanella,” a young Negro catcher 
named John Roseboro who came fast with Montreal at the end of 
the season, has good power and exceptional running my for a 
catcher. The feeling was that Roseboro is a year away, but they're 
never sure of those things once a player starts coming. 


-Glancing at the Sporting News, we note that Roseboro, for | 


whatever it means, is the fifth leading hitter in the Venezuelan 
League, batting .340 for Caracas and is second in runs batted in. 


Whether this 
Leagues, we know not for sure. 


* ‘ 
WE LIKE THE WAY American Olympic track coach Jim 


Kelly handled the story about weather complaints at Melbourne, 
| which had implied dissatisfaction and griping, “The weather is no 


different from home,” he said. “Our team is coming along fine and 
we expect our athletes to do well. Some will win and some. will 
lose and we will make no exeuses for those that lose. Please quote 
what I say and not what somebody else might like me to say. 

, = 


NOTED FROM Austraffa in the midst of the pre-Olympic 
excitement. Althea Gibson turned the-tables on. Shirley Fry, her 
Forest Hills National conqueror, to win the Australian women’s title. 

ete | | | 


THANKS FOR the paper’s urgent fund drive for money sent 
$40 from upstate, $20 from a staunch friend of Washington Heights, 
$10 from friends of Washington (no Heights, D.G.), and $29.50 

} ids who do- not think the paper was factual 


rian events, and disagree with its editorial 


aa. 


This year, in 112 games, he | 


ague is as fast as the Puerto Rican and Cuban 


*’ 
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